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Duty—Courage. 


(Continued from page 279.) 

A story of the noble army of martyrs has 
come down to us from the beginning of the 
Christian era. It is that of Pancratius, or Pan- 
eras. He was born in Phrygia, a district visited 
by the Apostle Paul at the time when he con- 
firmed the churches in Galatia. Pancratius 
was brought up to worship Jupiter, but his 
father having died, he was placed under the 
guardianship ‘of his uncle Dionysius. The uncle 
removed to Rome in the year 305, that the or- 
phan, heir to a vast fortune, might be near the 
imperial court. Under the care and tuition of 
the aged and holy Marcellinus, Bishop of Rome, 
he was converted to Christianity. His uncle 
soon after died, and the youth, then only four- 
teen years old, was left with his wealth and his 
religion in the world without a friend. 

Diocletian was then persecuting the Chris- 
tians. It was reported to him that Pancratius 
had been converted. He was immediately or- 
dered to attend at the palace of Diocletian. 
The emperor threatened him with instant death 
unless he sacrificed to Jupiter. The boy replied 
that he was a Christian, and ready to die ; “ for 
Christ,” he said, “ our Master, inspires the souls 
of his servants, even young as I am, with cour- 
age to suffer for his sake.” The emperor made 
no reply, but ordered him to be led out of the 
city, and put to death by the sword on the Au- 
relian Way. There he sealed his testimony 
with his blood. He lay until the light of early 
dawn, when a Christian Roman lady wrapped 
the body in fine linen, and bore it to a cata- 
comb near by, where she covered it with fresh 
flowers, embalming it with her tears. His name 
is still remembered by the churches erected 
after his memory. 

On the days of the great spectacles at the 
Coliseum, all Rome held holiday. Men, women 
and children assembled to see the bloody sports. 

he magistrates and senators, the functionaries 
of state, the nobles and the common people, 
even the Vestal Virgins, were there, presided 
over by the emperor. The gladiators marched 
in front of the emperor, erying “ Ave, Cresar! 
morituri te salutant.” The wild beasts began 
the warfare, and the gladiators followed. 


ame drunk with carnage. 


These sports continued ‘until Rome was nom- 
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sports continued until night, when the spectators 





































inally Christian. But at length, about the year 
400, an old hermit, lamenting these bloody car- 
nivals, determined to interfere, though at the 
cost of his poor body. What was his life com- 
pared with the commission of these horrible 
crimes? The very name of this martyr is un- 
known. Some say it was Alymachus, and 
others that it was Telemachus. No matter, his 
courage proved his worth. He had come from 
the far East. He knew nobody, and nobody 
knew him. The news went forth that there was 
to be a gladiatorial combat in the arena. All 
Rome flocked to it. He went in with the crowd, 
his heart intent upon his object. The gladiators 
entered the arena with sharp spears and swords. 
It was to be a fight to the death. As they ap- 
proached, the old man sprang over the wall, and 
threw himself between the gladiators about to 
engage. _ He called upon them to cease from 
shedding innocent blood. Loud cries, shrieks, 
howls, arose on every side. “ Back, back, old 
man!” No, he would not go back. The gladia- 
tors thrust him aside, and advanced to the at- 
tack. The old man still stood between the 
sharp swords, and forbade them to commit 
bloodshed. “ Down with him!” was the general 
ery. The prefect gave his consent. The gladia- 
tors cut him down, and advanced over his dead 
body. 

His death was not in vain. The people began 
to think of what they had done. They had de- 
stroyed a holy man, who had given his life as a 
protest against their bloodthirstiness. They were 
shocked at their own cruelty From the day on 
which the self-sacrificing old man was cut down, 
there were no more fights in the Coliseum. The 
hermit’s death was victory, The gladiatorial 
combats were abolished by Honorius in 402. 

“For what a length of years,” says Sydney 
Smith, “ was it attempted to compel the Scotch 
to change their religion. Horse, foot and ar- 
tillery, and armed Prebendaries, were sent out 
afier the Presbyterian ministers and congrega- 
tions. Much blood was shed, but, to the as- 
tonishment of the Prelatists, they could not in- 
troduce the Book of Common Prayer, nor pre- 
vent that metaphysical people from going to 
heaven their true way, instead of our true way. 
The true and the only remedy was applied. 
The Scotch were suffered to worship God after 
their own tiresome manner, without pain, pen- 
alty and privation. No lightning descended 
from heaven; the country was not ruined; the 
world is not yet come to an end ; the dignitaries 
who foretold all these consequences are utterly 
forgotten ; and Scotland has ever since been an 
increasing source of strength to Great Britain.” 

While her Majesty’s ship, The Invincible, was 
steaming along, in February, 1880, on her 
voyage from Alexandria to Aboukir Bay, the 
ery of “man overboard” rang through the 
ship. The life-buoys were let go. The engines 
were reversed, and the boats were let down in 
less time than can be described. Meanwhile, 
the man overboard was observed to seize hold 
of the lead-line, which was out, and, in conse- 
quence, he was dragged under the water. He 
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lost his hold, and floated astern, a mere lifeless 
mass, 

E. W. Freemantle, captain of the ship, who 
was on the bridge, saw that a moment’s delay 
would be fatal to the drowning man. He sprang 
overboard just as he was—cap, coat, boots and 
all; he was not a moment too soon; for, after 
straining every nerve, when he reached the spot 
where the man had gone down, he found him 
already some distance under water. He dived 
and brought him up almost dead. Heavily 
laden as the captain was, he felt much ex- 
hausted, and had some difficulty in keeping the 
man’s head above water. Then Sub-Lieutenant 
Moore, and Cuningham, the blacksmith’s mate, 
jumped overboard to the assistance of both, and 
the boats arriving, the four men were hauled 
in, aud all were taken safely on board. The 
rescued man was instantly removed to the sick- 
bay, where he was soon restored to conscious- 
ness ; and the gallant rescuer, with a little rest, 
was soon all right again. 

Not less brave and self-devoted was the con- 
duct of Captain Sharp and John Melntosh, of 
the Annabella Clark, in rescuing the burning 
crew of the French bark Melanie, in Novem- 
ber, 1878. The two ships were lying near each 
other in the river Adour, off Bayonne. The 
Melanie was laden with petroleum. Some of 
the petroleum took fire, the heat exploded the 
casks, and the ship was soon in a blaze. The 
burning petroleum ran through the scuppers 
into the sea, and the Melanie was s on surrounded 
by a broad belt of fire. Some of the crew jumped 
overboard, though others remained, fearing to 
face the double danger of fire and water. 

The crew of the Annabella Clark heard the 
explosion, and saw the fire leaping high into 
the air. Notwithstanding the danger, two of 
the men determined to save the burning French- 
men. Captain Moore jumped into a boat, and 
John Melntosh, the ship’s carpenter, followed 
him. They went stroke for stroke throughout 
the sea of fire toward the Melanie. Their clothes 
were burned; their hands and arms were burned. 
But they reached the ship, and considered them- 
selves rewarded by saving the French crew and 
bringing them back in safety to the Annabella 
Clark. It was a most heroic act, exhibiting self- 
devotion and self:sacritice in the highest form. 
It was not done for money; it was not done for 


glory; it was merely done for duty—doing for 
others as they would be done by themselves. 


But it seems hard that one of these men should 
have ruined himself for life by his noble act. 
John McIntosh, the ship’s carpenter, was so 
terribly burned in his hands and arms that he 
was xiltogether unfitted for further work at his 
trade. 

A case of a similar kind occurred in America; 
but, unfortunately, the man died in his hour of 
victory, and did not need to appeal to the public 
for help. A steam vessel, running on Lake 
Erie, took fire. There were more than a hun- 
dred persons on board. The man at the wheel, 
John Maynard, stuck to his post. His object 
was to run the ship ashore to save the lives of 
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the passengers. The fire spread along the vessel 
until it reached him. His clothes shrivelled 
into pieces. He was frightfully burned, but he 
never left his charge. He stuck to the wheel. 
The ship was at last run ashore. The hundred 
persons were saved, but the helmsman died. 
He sacrificed himself while heroically saving 
the lives of others. 

At one o’clock on Sunday, the twenty-eighth 
of December, 1879, a gun from the South Sands 
Lightship, on the Goodwins, about seven miles 
from Deal, gave warning that a ship was en- 
gulfed among the breakers. It was blowing a 
whole gale from the southwest, and vessels, 
even in the comparative shelter of the Downs, 
were riding at both auchors. It was a wind, 
as some said, “to blow your teeth down your 
throat.” As the congregations were streaming 
out of churches their umbrellas were blown in- 
side out, and they ran home as fast as they 
could. But the seamen were on the beach. 
The bell rang to man the life-boat, and the 
boatmen gallantly answered to the summons. 
Fourteen men, with Robert Wilds, the cox- 
swain, were the crew. With a mighty rush 
they launched the life-boat down the steep 
beach into the boiling surf. A prolonged cheer 
sent them on their perilous errand. 

There were, in fact, three vessels on the 
Goodwin Sands. The crew of one of them took 
to their boats, and got into Margate, leaving 
their ship to be driven to pieces. Another 
schooner, supposed to be a Dane, disappeared, 
and was lost with all hands. The ship which 
was left was the Leda, a German, carrying a 
cargo of petroleum from New York to Bremen. 
The crew &f the life-boat, on arriving at the 
Goodwins, saw the large ship enveloped by the 


breakers. She was stuck fast in the worst part 
of the Sands—the South Spit —where the waves, 
even in the mildest day, are continually tumb- 


ling. No matter! The ship must be reached. 
On approaching, it was found that the main 
and mizzen masts had been cut away, and that 
the men were clinging to the weather bulwarks, 
while sheets of solid water made a clean breach 
over them. 

The Van Kook fetched a little to the wind- 
ward of the devoted ship, and, dropping anchor, 
veered down upon her. If.the cable parted, 
and the life-boat struck the ship with full force, 
not a man could have been saved. But the 
life-boat crew said, “We're bound to save 
them;” and with all the coolness of the race, 
“daring all that men can do,” they concen- 
trated their energies upon getting their boat 
close enough to the wreck to throw their line. 
Though hustled and beaten by the tremendous 
seas that were breaking into and over them, so 
that the boat was full up to the thwarts, the 
coxswain sang out, as he saw another wave ap- 
proaching, “ Look out, men,” and they grasped 
the thwarts, and held on with both hands, 
breathless, for dear life. One sea hurled the 
boat against the ship, and stove in her fore air- 
box, so that the safety of all made it necessary 
to sheer off. 

Again they returned. The throw-line was at 
last got on board the bark, and the crew were 
got, by ones or twos, into the life-boat. The 
last man was saved, and the gallant coxwain 
called out, “ Up foresail and cut the cable.” 
This was done, and away went the life-boat for 
home, with its goodly freight of thirty-four souls. 
One of the rescued crew had twice before been 
saved by the Van Kook, and encouraged his 
companions with a recital of his previous de- 
liverances. And so at last, sodden through 


and through, the life-boat landed the staggering 
and grateful Germans on the Deal Beach, where, 
despite the storm, crowds met them with won- 
dering and grateful hearts. 

(To be continued.) 


[A friend has kindly placed in our hands a 
letter from Ann Branson to her worthy friend, 
Rachel Green; and also an extract from one 
from the same writer to a niece, referring to the 
removal of Rachel Green and also of Elizabeth 
W. Smith, both valued Friends of Stillwater, 
Ohio. We believe they will prove of interest 
to some of our readers, especially to those who 
knew and loved these Friends.—Ed. ] 


Fivusnina, Tenth Month, 1881. 
RacHeL GREEN: 

Dear Friend,—Since the death of dear Eliza- 
beth W. Smith, I have felt like writing thee a 
few lines, believing thou wilt feel in this re- 
moval a very solemn and impressive blank, and 
the more especially as you had been members 
for many years of the same meeting and co- 
workers and laborers together in the church for 
the faithful support of the doctrines and testi- 
monies of Friends—yes, fur the support of an- 
cient quakerism, which is nothing more nor less 
than primitive Christianity renewed. I could 
not help thinking during our late Yearly Meet- 
ing that in all probabilty it would be the last 
time that dear Elizabeth would meet with her 
friends on such an occasion, but I did not sup- 
pose the time of her removal was so near as it 
proved to be. Thou remembers she had a short 
testimony in your meeting on First-day after 
the close of Yearly Meeting, in which she 
quoted this passage: “Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is staid on thee, etc.” 
Some young friends present spoke of her com- 
munication after meeting, and thought it re- 
markably sweet and impressive; it was no doubt 
as a farewell legacy to those present, and feel- 
ing as we believe she did, the truth of what she 
expressed it was also a testimony to the power, 
wisdom and goodness of the Lord who is able 
and willing to guide and guard us from youth 
to old age as we put our trust in him, and fol- 
low him, and land us safely in the haven of ever- 
lasting rest and peace, when done with time 
here below, and we have no doubt but this dear 
friend is thus safely gathered as a shock of corn 
in its season. 

Now concerning thee, my dear aged friend, I 
feel like saying that I have a comfortable hope 
and an abiding confidence that when the hour 
of final reckoning comes, thou wilt be prepared 
to render up thy accounts with joy, having done 
what thou couldst through the help of the Lord 
for the spiritual welfare of thy family and friends, 
and for the promotion of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom amongst others with whom thy lot has been 
cast. Thy friend, 

Ann BRANson. 


This dear friend to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed, died in a few months after Elizabeth 
Smith, making a very peaceful close. Thus it 
might be said in reference to these two aged 
Christian women, in their lives they were long 
united together in the faithful support of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and in their death they 
were not long separated. 

Second Month 4th.— Thou mentions the 
death of dear Rachel Green. What a sweet 
visit I had with her after the close of our last 
Yearly Meeting. Her mind appeared quite ab- 
sorbed with a deep and lively interest for the 
promotion of right things and the discourage- 


ment of wrong. She alluded to our Boarding 
School with feelings and expressions of heart. 
felt solicitude for its prosperity on the right 
ground. 

She thought there was cause for more atten- 
tion and concern on the part of the committee 
for its right ordering ; the library she believed 
ought to be carefully examined and books ex- 
cluded that were unprofitable. 

I did not suppose her to be so near the 
threshold of eternity. “They that be planted 
in the house of the ok shall flourish in the 
courts of our God.” They shall not be careful 
in the years of drought, their leaf shall not 
wither ; they shall bring forth fruit in old age, 
etc., and whatsoever they do shall prosper,” 
How oft this dear friend has said to me within 
the last thirty years, in reference to our religi- 
ous Society, and in relation to individuals for 
whose welfare much exercise and solicitude had 
been felt and expressed, viz: “Oh, Ann, we 
must have hope, cling to hope.” This encour- 
aging language she repeated the last time I was 
with her, saying too, “ Ann, thou and I havea 
great deal to be thankful for.” 

And there too is dear Elizabeth W. Smith, 
another mother in our Israel, who we have no 
doubt is gathered into the garner of everlasting 
peace as a shock of corn gathered in its season. 
I visited her also after Yearly Meeting; there 
was a calmness to be felt in her company which 
seemed to invite and favor silence, and we did 
not converse much, but she remarked during 
my stay, “she felt very poor.’’ I told her “ the 
blessing rested on the poor in spirit.” 


The Tithe War. 
(Concluded from page 269.) 

In 1831 came the tithe war, and with it our 
friendly relations with the priests and people 
ceased. ‘The former, not unnaturally threw 
themselyes heart and soul into the agitation. 
The Protestant clergy were denounced by agi- 
tators and priests from platform and from altar, 
and branded as the worst enemies of the people, 
who were told to hunt them like mad dogs from 
the country; they were insulted wherever they 
went, many were attacked, some were murdered. 
It is hard now to realize the suddenness with 
which kindness and good-will were changed to 
insult and hate; for a short time we were not 
so badly treated as some of the neighboring 
clergy, but the people would not speak to us, 
and scowled at us as we passed. 

Of Doon, a parish which joined Abington, 
our cousin, Charles Coote, was rector. At the 
very commencement of the agitation he had 
given much offence by taking active measures 
to enforce the payment of his tithes. It was 
thus his fight began. He had for years been on 
the most intimate and friendly terms with Father 
H., the parish priest, who held a considera- 
ble farm, for which Mr. Coote would never 
allow him to pay tithes. When the agitation 
against tithes began, Father H. preached 
fierce sermon against them, denouncing Coote 
from the altar, telling the people that 7 
man who paid one farthing of that “ blood- 
stained impost” was a traitor to his country 
and his God. “Take example by me, boys,” 
he said; “I’d let my last cow be seized and 
sold before I'd pay a farthing to that scoun- 
drel Coote.” On hearing of this, Coote wrote 
to ask him whether the report he had heard was 
true; he replied that he was proud to say it was 
true, adding, “ You may seize and sell my cattle 
if you can, but I'd like to see the man that 
would buy them.” Coote, who was a brave and 
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ng determined man, was so indignant that he re-| Wherever he or any of his family were seen | till just as we had passed them, when they came 
rt- solved to fight it out with the priest. He gave] they were received with shouts and yells, and | after us volley after volley. Many a blow we 
ht orders to his bailiff, and next morning at break | cries*of “mad dog! mad dog! Down with the] and our horses got, but none that stunned. One 
of day, before any one dreamt that he would | tithes!” One afternoon, when we returned from | man only was on the road, and, as we got near 
n- make the attempt, one of the priest’s cows was|a visit to the rectory at Doon, we received a} him, I saw him settling his spade in his hand as 
tee taken and impounded. Public notice was given | message from our parish priest to say that if we | if to be ready to strike a blow. I presented my 
ed that on a day and hour named, the cow would | went there any more we should be treated asthe | pistol at him. “Don’t shoot me,” he called out; 
2x: be sold in Doon; counter notices were posted | Coote’s were. Accordingly on our return from | “ I’m only working here.” But just as I passed 
through the country telling the people to as-| our next visit to them; shouts and curses followed | him he made a tremendous blow at me; it 
he semble in their thousands to see Father H’s| us all the way home; from that day forward, | missed me, but struck the horse just behind the 
‘ed cow sold. Coote went to Dublin to consult the | when any of us (or even our carriage or car) was | saddle. ‘The spade was broken by the violence 
the authorities at the Castle, and returned next day, | seen, the same shouts and cursing were heard |of the blow. Down went the horse on his 
ful with a promise from the government that they | in all directions. haunches, but was quickly up again, and on we 
not would support him, At this time none of us went out alone, and} went. Had he fallen, I should not have been 
ge, Early on the morning fixed for the sale I| we were always well armed. This the people| alive many minutes; he brought me bravely 
vr,” was sitting at an open window in our breakfast- | knew, and did not actually attack any of us| home, but never recovered and died soon after- 
hin room, when my attention was roused by the | except on two occasions. dn one of these my | wards. 
igi- sound of bag-pipes playing “The Campbells are | sister, who till a few months before had been| As we neared our house we met ‘a funeral, 
for coming.” On looking in the direction whence | idolized by the people, for her goodness to them | headed by the Roman Catholic curate of the 
ad the sound came, I saw four companies of High- | and untiring work amongst them, thought that | parish. We rode up to him, covered as we and 
we landers, headed by their pipers, marching down | if she and two girls, cousins, who were with us| our horses were with mud and blood, in the vain 
ur- the road, followed by a troop of lancers and | at the time, drove out by themselves, they would | hope that he would say some words of exhorta- 
was artillery with two guns. not be molested, especially as she had recently | tion to the people. “See,” we said, “ Father 
ea On this little army went to Doon, where many | been in very delicate health, so, taking advan-| M., how we have been treated when we were on 
thousands of the country people were assembled. | tage of an hour when the rest of the family were | a peaceful and friendly mission to some of your 
ith, At the appointed hour the cow was put up for | out, they went for a drive, when not only were | flock.” “I suppose,” said he, “ ye were unwel- 
no sale. There was a belief then prevalent among | they received with the usual hooting, but were | come visitors.” “Is that any reason,” said I, 
ing the people that at a sale unless there were at| pelted with mud and stone. One of the girls| “that they should try to murder us?” “ It’s 
on. least three bidders, nothing could be sold ; under | had a front tooth broken, and they were glad | no business of mine,” said he, and passed on. 
ere this mistaken idea, a friend of the priest bid a} to get home without further injury, and never} A proclamation, as fruitless as such procla- 
ich sum, much beyond her value, for the cow; she | again ventured to go out without protection. mations then were, and now are, was issued by 
did was knocked down to him, he was obliged to| The other attack happened thus: my father | the Government, offering a reward to any one 
ing hand the money to the auctioneer, and the tithe | had been persuaded by some friends to try | who would give such information as would lead 
the was paid. During all this time, except shout-| whether offering a large abatement, and giving | to the conviction of any of the men who had 
ing, hooting at the soldiers, and “groans for | time, might induce some of the farmers to pay | attacked us. It was well we had not gone that 
Coote,” nothing was done; but when the main | at least some part of the tithes then due. A | day to visit a farmer in another direction, where, 
body of the troops had left the village shots} number of circulars offering such terms were | as we afterward learned, four armed men lay in 
were fired, and volleys of stones were thrown at| prepared. These my cousin, Robert Flemyng, | wait, in a plantation by the road, to shoot us. 
our four of the lancers who had remained after the} and I (little more than boys at the time), under-| Coote was much surprised when he heard all 
)ple others as a rear guard. They fired their pistols | took to distribute, and to explain the terms to} this. He had always said, “ Let them shout and 
rew at their assailants, one of whom was wounded. | the farmers whose houses we proposed to visit. | hoot as they will, in their hearts they like us too 
lon. The rest of the lancers, hearing the shots, gal- } On our first day’s ride nothing-worth mention- | well to shoot either you or me, or any one be- 
agi- loped back and quickly dispersed the crowd. | ing beyond the usual hooting occurred. Some | longing to us.” A few weeks later he was pain- 
tar, It was weary work for the troops, as the day | of the houses were shut against us as the inmates | fully undeceived. As he rode home from church 
ple, was very hot and bright, and their march to|saw us approach; at some few we were not un-| he stopped his horse, as he had often done be- 
rom and from Doon was a long one, that village | civilly received, but were distinctly told that | fore, to let him take a mouthful of water from 
hey being certainly not less than fifteen miles from | under no circumstances would one farthing of | a little stream which crossed the road; he had 
red. Limerick. On their return they bivouacked | tithes ever be paid again. scarcely stopped, when a thundering report, 
vith and dined in a field close to us, surrounded by| On the following day we rode to a different| which nearly deafened him, and a cloud of 
| to crowds of the peasantry, many of whom had | part of the parish, to visit some farmers in the |smoke came from a little grove close beside 
not never seen a soldier before; after a brief rest | direction of Limerick. As we turned off the| him. The blunderbuss which had been aimed 
Ing the pipes struck up, “The Campbells are Com- | main road down a by-road leading to the village |at him had burst; its shattered remains, a 
) Us, ing,” and they were on their march again. So | of Kishiquirk, we saw a man standing on a hil- | half-emptied bottle of whisky, and a quantity of 
ended this, to us, memorable day. lock holding in his hands a spade, high in air, | blood were found in the grove. Hearing of this, 
ton, The next morning, as we were at breakfast,| then lowering the spade and giving a shrill | I went next day to see him. Never did I see a 
the the room door opened; an old man came in ;| whistle, then holding up the spade again. We| man more saddened and disappointed. He said, 
had he fell on his knees and cried, “Oh, wirasthru, | knew this must be a signal, but for what we | “I would not have believed it would ever come 
ures my little boy is killed, my boy is shot! Sure|couldn’t think. When we reached the village, | to this.” 
a the craythur was doin’ nothing out of the way | a considerable and very threatening crowd was} Boycotting, supposed to be a recent invention 


when the sogers shot him. Oh, Vo! Vo! What 


t collected there, who saluted us with “ Down with 
ther will I ever do widout my little boy!” “What 


(in reality only newin name), was put in force 
the Orangemen! Down with the tithes!” As 


against the clergy, to whom the people were for- 


era- can I do for you, my poor man?” said my father. | this looked like mischief, we drew our pistols} bidden to speak. Placards were posted all 
ever “Ah! then its what I want your honour to give | from our pockets, and each holding one in his | through the neighborhood ordering that no one 
tion me a bit of note that'll get him into the hospi-| right hand, we rode slowly through the throng. | should work for Coote on pain of death. 

d a tal in Limerick. As we got near the end of the village, a woman} There lived near Doon six stalwart young fel- 
cote _My father at once gave him the order for | called to us, “ What are ye riding so slow for? | lows, brothers, named Lysaght, whom some 
2 his son’s admission. He departed, invoking | Push on, I tell you; they are going to kill ye!” | years previously, Coote, being fully convinced 
ood- blessings on us, and shedding tears of gratitude. | We did push on, and with some difficulty, by | of their innocence, had by his exertions saved 
atry As we afterwards found, the “little boy ” was | riding on after the other, got past a cart which | from transportation, to which, on perjured evi- 
ry8, a youth of six and twenty, who had got a slight | was hastily drawn across the road to stop us. | dence, they had been sentenced. The real cul- 
and flesh wound in the leg. They never brought | On we galloped, showers of stones after us as we | prits were afterwards arrested and convicted. 
oun- him to the hospital, but they paraded him, all| went. About a quarter of a mile further on | ‘These six fellows were determined to work for 
rote day, through the streets of Limerick, lying in| another but smaller crowd awaited us; they | their benefactor, so they, with some Protestant 
was & cart, covered with a blood-stained sheet; to} were not on the road, but just inside the mound | parishioners of his, assembled one fine morning 
, WS the back of the cart a board was fixed, on | fence which bordered it. On this mound they | on the bog of Doon, to cut his turf. Suddenly 
attle Which, in large letters, was this inscription : | had made ready a good supply of stones for our | about midday crowds of men appeared crossing 
= “ These are the Blessings of Tithes.” From that | reception, but, seeing us hold our pistols towards | the bog from all sides towards the workmen, 


day Coote was a marked man. 


them, they did not venture to throw the stones | shouting and firing shots. ‘The turf-cutters ran 
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for their lives to the rectory, not waiting to put 
on their coats. The mob came on, tore up the 
clothes, destroyed the turf that had been cut, 
smashed the turf cutting implements, and then 
retired as they came, with shouts and shots. 

We were not “ boycotted ” to the same extent, 
and were allowed to cut our turf and save our 
crops. One morning we heard a rumor that 
our laborers, who were saving our hay, were to 
be stopped, and we were preparing for an at- 
tack, when our steward said, “ You needn’t be 
a morsel uneasy, for it would be i/legal for them 
to come to annoy us without giving us regular 
proper notice.” 

The Lysaghts, whom [ have mentioned as 
helping Cooke in his difficulties, were amongst 
the coolest and most determined fellows I ever 
met. They had been among the bravest of the 
Reaskawallahs, and by their prowess had often 
turned the tide of war, and won the victory in 
their battles with the Coffeys. 

One evening, just as Coote had got off his 
horse at his hall door,a man ran up to him, and 
said, “Oh, your honor, they are murdering Ned 
Lysaght there below on the road to Cappamore.” 

He remounted his horse at ouce, and galloped 
down the road, where he found Lysaght lying 
in a pool of blood, apparently dead, and saw 
three men running away across the fields. He 
jumped off his horse, knelt down beside Ned, 
and said, “ Ah, my poor dear fellow, have they 
killed you?” 

Ned opened his eyes, and sat up, blood stream- 
ing from his head and face. ‘ Thanks be to 
the Lord, I’m not killed entirely, but they 
thought I was. They kem up unknownst to 
me, behind me, and one of them struck me wid 
a stone, and tumbled me. As soon as I was 
down the three of them bate me wid sticks and 
stones till they thought I was dead. I didn’t 
purtind to be dead too soon, in dread they would 
know I was seeming; but when one of them gave 
me a thremendious crack on the head, I turned 
up my eyes, and ‘Och, dhe alamon am’ (God 
take my soul), says I, and stiffened my legs anc 
my arms, and, begorra, they were full sure it’s 
what I was dead; and, till I heard your hon- 
or’s voice, I never opened an eye, or stirred 
hand or fut, in dhread they might be watching 

” 
me. 


“Do you know them?” asked Coote. “I 
partly guess who one of them was; but 


couldn’t be too sure, for they all had their faces 
blackened,” said he. 

After a few minutes Lysaght was able, with 
Coote’s help, to walk back to the rectory, and 
in a few weeks he was as well and strong as 
ever. 

seinsinnemnaetilipiipimnmnitiens 

Men pray for holiness as if it were something 
entirely apart from their every-day life, some- 
thing that had nothing at all to do with their 
conduct in their domestic, social, and business 
relations. They sing “Nearer, my God, to thee,” 
with glowing fervor, but never think that the 
prayer can be answered only by the uplifting 
of their own lives to the plane of God’s require- 
ments. Holiness is not a mere sentiment, not a 
vague vision of glory overhanging us like a 
heavenly cloud, not a rapture or an ecstasy, not 
something that God sends down to wrap us like 
a garment in its radiant folds. If being holy 
means anything at all, it means being true, 
honest, upright, pure gentle, patient, kind, and 
unselfish. We really have no more religion than 
we get into our every-day practice. Wherein 
our devotion is higher than our living, it counts 
for nothing.—Selected. 
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THE HILL OF DIFFICULTY. 


ELIZABETH M. APPLEBURY. 





We seek to climb the distant towering heights 


That yet our timid spirit fears to try ; 


While to a sweeter rest the upland fair invites 


And hope declares the haven very nigh. 


One summer day we start, but lingering by 


the way 


To pluck fame’s brightest laurels, we have found 
We still the valleys tread, while so far away 


The music of the distant joy bells sound. 


Another start we make; slowly and wearily, 


The blest activity of human bliss to gain, 


The spirit dares to follow where no idle fear 


Enthralls the soul by timid fear of pain. 


Be brave, be true; there are no heroes but despise 
The dangers that beset the path they tread ; 

They only reach the heights who daily rise 
Above the dim horizon round them spread ; 


Who scorn all mean and sordid aims, and make 


Of life’s full journey a sublime delight; 


Who can discern the leading hand, and take 
Each step with contidence toward the height ; 


Despise all villanies, forget life’s grief and pain, 
Perform each duty with a true self praise ; 
Then shall no frowning “Alps” for thee remain, 


And thou mayest reach the summit of celestial joys. 


All human hopes, anointed by the love 


That gently falls upon the fainting heart, 
Distilled from out the eternal climes ab ve, 
Bear us from our weak, timid selves apart. 


Then forward go; one act of faith alone 
Bearing the incense of our daily prayer 
Will bring us nearer to the jasper throne, 


Where all the blessings and the mercies are. 


Then we may fearless view the npward road, 


The hill of difficulty, we so feared ; 
The mountain vanishes, the hand of God 


Hath smoothed the hills that once so steep appeared. 


ats 
—Religious 

_- OOOO 
For “ THE 


An African Chief. 


To the Editor: A short time ago, I received 

| from a Friend in Gloucester, England, a book- 
let with the above title, which is of such interest 

that I desire others to have the opportunity of 

The interest is intensified by 
the further information, which my friend gives, 
that during the past autumn Khama visited 
England to invoke the power of “the Great 
White Queen,” to enable him to maintain the 
position he had taken in prohibiting the use of 
intoxicants among his people. The Meeting for 
Sufferings of London Yearly Meeting promptly 
took the matter in hand, appointed a committee 
to wait on the Colonial Secretary in his behalf, 
and secured such promises of help as Joseph 
Khama also 
had an audience with Queen Victoria, and was 
assured by her of the hearty co-operation which 


enjoying it also. 


Chamberlain was able to make. 


he desired. 


How the story of the life of this noble African 
should stimulate us to greater faithfulness in 
following that “Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” and which, in 
a good degree, illumined the heart of this 
Bechuana chief, developing a character which | 
might put to shame some of the rulers of more 
JessE EpGERTON. 


enlightened countries. 


Telescope. 


FRIEND.” 


CoLuMBIANA, O., Third Month 4th, 1896. 


“You need not have the wagons watched 
We crossed into Khama’s country last 
night, and none of his people will take any- 


now. 


” 


thing. 


So we were told, standing in a drizzling rain 


over a veldt fire, at Selynia in Bechuanaland, 
on our way north to see the African chief, 


Khama, in his town of Shoshong. 





The man 



















































who spoke was a trooper in the British Border 
Police, and he knew the country with the prac- 
tical knowledge learnt from a year’s patrol 
work. Bechuanaland lies just south of Central 
Africa, reaching from the Zambesi River down 
to the European diamond fields at Kimberley, 
It is one of those little countries, twice as big as 
herself and more, that England monopolizes, 
every now and then, half unconsciously. If we 
cut it into two halves, the upper one is ruled 
entirely by Khama, while the lower one must 
be subdivided, first into an English protectorate 
over several smaller chiefs, and then into a 
crown colony in the south—both the fruit of 
Sir Charles Warren’s expedition in 1885, 

We had been trekking for a fortnight through 
the protectorate, with much content in our 
wagon-life, having left behind trains and post- 
carts. Our red, sandy track had gone through 
grass country that seemed endless, with woods 
continually, beautiful rocky valleys at times, a 
stream at intervals, and with thorns and ant- 
heaps (termites) everywhere. Except for a 
herd-boy in his sheepskin, or a man with a 
blanket and a pot, going to work at the Kim- 
berley Mines, there had generally not been a 
sign of human life from one native village to an- 
other. 

Selynia was talked of as a famous meeting- 
place of hunters and wagoners, so that it was 
rather disappointing to find only a few trees and 
a big pond. But though that pond could have 
been comfortably tucked away into one corner 
of a Cheshire field, here it made itself valued as 
the last water on the road for thirty-two miles 
into Shoshong, and as saving its character by 
some drinkable mud in the driest of seasons. 

Here we saw some of Khama’s people for the 
first time. They came to sell the milk and mafi 
they had brought in quaintly-shaped pitchers 
of white wood balanced on their heads. 

By Khama’s wish, milk should be given to 
all travellers, but perhaps travellers had been 
too many, or Selynia was out of sight. At any 
rate, we were asked to pay, but the price was 
the one settled by the chief. Then, in true Af- 
rican fashion, the men stayed on to stare—an 
occupation that never palls on the native mind, 

Let me explain here—the Bechuana, with 
their sub-tribes (such as the Bamangwato) are 
not negroes, who seem to be so much the best 
known type of African. Their skins are brown, 
their heads are generally well shaped, and 
though, of course, their features vary, the type 
is good. One boy, for instance, who stood over 
our fire, had a head like a Roman bust. For 
the Bechuana are part of the Bantu race, which 
has peopled almost all South Africa. Where 
it came from originally no one knows, but its 
own tradition is of a descent from the north, 
when the aborigines were driven south or en- 
slaved, and their places taken. Since then it 
has divided into several nations, such as the 
Zulu, the Fingo, the Basuto, ete., but all retain 
the Bantu characteristics of skill in fighting, in 
cattle owning and in diplomacy. 

Leaving Selynia, thirty-six hours of hard 
trekking brought us to Shoshong. For the last 
four miles the grass and bush had been replaced 
by well-cultivated land and crops of Kaffir corn 
(millet) and maize, and all the surroundings 
looked civilized, though African. Our poor 
thirsty oxen reached the outspan ground just as 
the sun rose over the long range of hills behind 
the town. The shadows were beautiful among 
the rocky heights, and half hidden in the gra 
mist, we could hardly realize that the dar 
brown line at the base of the hills meant masses 
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of huts, and a population of twenty thousand 
natives. But the interest of Shoshong lay in 
its chief. 

We had found Khama in England, in a Par- 
liamentary Blue Book, and the matter-of-fact 
pages were brightened by descriptions that were 
almost enthusiastic. Lieut. Haynes, R. E., re- 

rted, “ Khama’s authority is well established, 
and he rules the tribe more by kindness than 
by severity. He is probably the best example 
of what a black man can become by means of 
a good disposition, and of Christianity.” Fur- 
ther on, Lieut. Maund wrote, “ Khama’s history 
would fill a volume. Suffice it here to say that 
he is a man far in advance of his people. He 
rules by generosity instead of by fear. Cool in 
danger and thoroughly self-possessed at all 
times, his very taking manners would win 
golden opinions in any society.” 

Nearer home in Africa, we found Khama’s 
reputation the same. Sir Sydney Shippard, 
Administrator of Bechuanaland, Sir F. Car- 
rington, Commandant of the Border Force, 
travellers, traders, hunters, all spoke of him 
with respect, and some with friendship. “ Of 
Khama’s splendid character,” wrote one, “I 
cannot speak too highly.” Since our Blue Book, 
too, Khama has had to meet new conditions —loy- 
alty to the great white queen, straightforward- 
ness and courtesy to her officers, fair dealing 
with her gold companies and prospectors, wise 
management of the trade route to the north, 
through his country—these had all been asked 
of him, and had all been given. 

“For the interpretation of human life, an 
anecdote may be more valuable than a theory.” 


There are many theories as to the results of 


missionary work and the character of native 
converts. Let us take, instead, the facts of 
Khama’s life. I hope the quotations given will 
speak for themselves, and show that these facts 
rest upon trustworthy evidence from men of ex- 


perience and position, and not only on that of 


missionaries. 

The advantages of dates are unknown to na- 
tives, but Khama was probably born soon after 
1830. He was one of the many sons of the 
many wives of Sekhome, chief of the Bamang- 
wato, and his heir. As a boy, he twice touched 
the wider world—he went for a hunting season 
with Gordon Cumming, of whose courage he 
still speaks with admiration, and he heard from 
a wandering Bechuana that strange, new cus- 
toms were being taught in the south by Dr. 
Moffat. Then a Lutheran missionary reached 
Shoshong, which was part of the unknown in- 
terior in those days. He pleased Sekhome, and 
was allowed to teach the chief's sons. Khama 
readily accepted Christianity, and was baptized 
while still a boy in his teens. The quiet life, 
during which Khama remained a pupil of the 
missionaries, must have lasted for some time. 
He married, and his wife, Mabisa, was also a 
Christian. 

But in 1862 a native runner brought in the 
news that Matabele Impis were out on the foray, 
and that they were coming to raid Shoshong. 
Like the descents of Danes on East Anglian 
farms, these attacks of the Matabele were the 
terror of the poor Bamangwato. And no won- 
der, for the Matabele are the great fighting race 
of those parts, brought up to slaughter, and re- 
joicing in blood. Neither men, women nor 
babies were spared by their assegaies, and in- 
deed, to kill quickly was a mercy they did not 
always show. So the poor Bechuana hurried 
their wives and children into caves among the 


hills, drove their herds into the best conceal- ' 









































ment they could, and then, with little hope, 
brought out their small supply of cheap guns. 

Sekhome turned to the supernatural, as we 
most of us do in trouble, and plunged into in- 
cantations with the witch-doctors. 

It was certainly a trial between the old and 
the new faith, but Khama did not hesitate. He 
knelt in prayer with his fellow-Christians under 
the bright African moon, urged Sekhome to stop 
the witchcraft, and asked for leave to start at 
once to meet the Matabele. Obtaining it, he 
chose two hundred men from his own regiment, 
and after a long day’s march, came upon the 
Matabeles at sunset. His vigorous charge broke 
two of their companies, but the third stole past 
in the high grass, and attacked him in the rear. 
Beaten though he was then, the fight had been 
severe enough to make the Matabeles retreat, 
to prevent the threatened raid, and to win from 
their brave old warrior-chief, Moselikatse, the 
verdict : 

“Khama isa man. There is no other man 
among the Bamangwato !” 

“ To-day those who pray to God are our lead- 
ers!” shouted the people, as they welcomed 
Khama back to Shoshong. But when Sekhome 
turned defence into retaliation, and sent out 
eattle-lifting parties among the Matabele, 
Khama protested strongly, and refused either 
to go with them, or to share in the booty they 
brought in. 

After the Matahele affair was over, the cele- 
bration of certain heathen rites began, to which 
every Bechuana father takes his sons. Khama 
knew that, as a Christian, he could not go. 
Sekhome ordered, begged, got angry, and at last 
said that no son should be his heir who would 
not attend the “ Bogura.” When this threat 
did not move Khama, Sekhome understood that 
this new religion was not a mere matter of read- 
ing and singing, but of practical life, and his 
keen worldly wisdom foresaw disaster. 

He was right so far. There is a wide gap 
between a chief who has become a Christian and 
his people. He cannot share in things that are 
the essence of life to them; he loses support by 
giving up polygamy, he loses power by giving 
up the help of witchcraft, and he loses popular- 
ity by not joining in the orgies of eating and 
drinking that are called feasts. What caste is 
to the Hindoo, the customs of his race are to 
the Bechuana. To change them is to bring down 
the vengeance of his forefathers. “ How can I 
answer to Khari (a former chief) if I change 
the customs of the town?” was the answer 
Sekhome gave when he was spoken to of Chris- 
tianity. So he set to work to baffle the “ White 
Christ,” and, as he thought, to preserve his 
people. Marriage seemed to him to be the key- 
note, and he ordered Khama, already married 
to Mabisa, to take another wife. Khama in- 
dignantly refused—and certainly no woman 
has ever had a more loyal knight than Mabisa 
found in her husband. The struggle to force 
another wife upon him went on for ten years, 
but Khama’s answer never varied, “ I refuse on 
account of the Word of God. Lay the hardest 
tasks on me as to hunting elephants for ivory, 
or any service you can think of as a token of my 
obedience, but I cannot take another wife.” 
Sekhome tried plots and treachery, Khama met 
them with quiet endurance. Christians and 
heathen alike say that he was never once heard 
even to blame his father. One can understand 
why a German traveller, who was at Shoshong 
at the time, wrote, “ I am glad, by my acquaint- 


_<C  T 
CT 


mentioning a black man whom I would, under 


in the chieftainship. 
the marriage question might be left as it was— 
a promise that Sekhome made and broke with 
equal readiness, 


shouted 
one wonders if the old belief and dread of evil 
spirits started up in Khama’s mind, but, whether 








ance with Khama, to have the opportunity of 


no circumstances, be ashamed to call my friend. 
The simple, modest, and at the same time noble 
deportment of this chief’s son awoke a delight- 
ful feeling.” 


Life is thought little of in heathen countries, 


and killing is the easiest way out of difficulties. 
So what little patience Sekhome had, soon wore 
out, and one night he called a few of his men 
together and took them to Khama’s hut, where 
he ordered them to kill his son as he slept. The 
men refused, and disarmed Sekhome when he 
tried to carry out his own instructions. Before 
morning the whole town had heard of the at- 
tempt, and rose as one man in favor of Khama. 
It was the more striking, as the killing of a 
chief’s nearest relations was then quite a com- 
mon affair. 
people, Sekhome had fled in terror, for he knew 
the usual fate of deposed chiefs, though he did 
not know the Gesta Christi. 
Khama found out his hiding-place, and sent 
messengers to beg him to return and take his 
old position. 
plot, and returned timidly—to be met by Khama 


Before Khama could control the 
With much trouble 
Sekhome believed it all to be a 


with every mark of respect, and to be replaced 
Then Khama asked that 


His next attempt succeeded better, for he 


brought in the supernatural powers, of which 
the poor Bechuana live in terror. Khama woke 
one night to find his court lit up with flames, 
and to see the witch-doctors dancing around his 


hut in the red light, as they threw spells and 
curses. It was a weird sight, and 


by an effort or not, he walked up to the men 
and stamped out their mystic fire. The matter 
could not end so easily. “Khama has been 
bewitched,” said the Bechuana, with awe, and 
the only remedy would be to enlist any remain- 
ing and disengaged evil spirits on his own side. 
They sent a deputation begging Khama to do 
this at once. “If you do not,” the spokesman 
added, “the people cannot remain with you. 
We do not fear Sekhome, but who can resist 
the power of the ‘ baloi?’” 

It was a kindly effort, and to put it away 
must have cost the pain so often part of a brave 
life, when the easy compliance that would keep 
both friends and popularity is impossible to a 
true nature. Khama could only answer, “ The 
Word of God forbids me to curse any one, least 
of all my own father.” Sadly enough, perhaps, 
the men went away to give their report, ani the 
people decided to change sides. “ We preferred 
the son,” they said, “and we gave him his 
chance. He might have been our chief to-day 
but for his being in the Word of God, which 
makes him so impracticable.” 

Left alone, Khama, with his family and a few 
faithful followers, had to take refuge on the hills 
from fresh attempts upon his life. Sekhome 
tried to cut off all food supplies, and to poison 
their one spring. For eight days he succeeded 
in leaving them entirely without water, when 
the little party could only live by creeping 
down at night to the gardens outside the town, 
and carrying back a few melons for food and 
drink. Once two of the men brought back a 
horse that belonged to Sekhome, thinking them- 
selves very clever to have caught it. But Khama 
was indignant. Had he not told them they were 
not to attack his father in any way? They must 
take back the horse at once, with a message of 
regret from him. 
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After a time, Sekhome, whose plots read like 
a page of old Italian history, consented to a 
reconciliation, but only because he had sent for 
Macheng, a rival claimant to the chieftainship, 
and offered to resign in his favor, if he would 
only kill Khama. With a light heart and every 
intention of fulfilling this condition, Macheng 
came to Shoshong, but he presently changed his 
mind. “The people of the Word of God alone 
speak the truth,” he said. “If you want your 
son killed, kill him yourself.” 

Except for Khama’s protection, this speech 
would have cost Macheng his life. As it was 
he retaliated, headed the people in a revolt, and 
drove Sekhome away. The old man knew he 
had no soldier among his tribes equal to Khama, 
so he sent for him, and put him in command, 
and told him to win back Shoshong. There 
was a good deal of hard fighting, but in the end 
Khama was successful, and reinstalled Sek- 
home. 

He was still hopeless of peace for himself, and 
decided to go northwards, and to make a new 
home near the Zonga River. It proved to bea 
fever-stricken place, but the bulk of the Ba- 
mangwato men followed him there. Sekhome 
was gradually left with little to rule over, ex- 
cept the subject tribes, and furious at the men’s 
desertion, he made prisoners of their wives. 
Roused at last by this wrong to others, Khama 
flashed down at the head of his own regiment, 
recovered the women, and partly burnt Sho- 
shong. Then he marched back to his unhealthy 
settlement, refusing to remain as chief while his 
father lived. 

News of Sekhome’s death, however, quickly 
followed, but the troubles were not over, for a 
younger son, Khamanie, had been instigated by 


his father, before his death, to hold Shoshong, 
and take the chieftainship. 

Through this rebellion, too, ran the same 
golden threads of courage and gentleness, of 


fights won, and of lives spared. It ended in 
victory to Khama, and Khamanie took refuge 
in the Transvaal, from which safe shelter he 
has continued to do all the harm he could. 
Khamanie has been for many years engaged 
in plots having for their object the death of 
Khama and the establishment of himself as 
chief. On one occasion, Khama spared his 
brother’s life, without apparently securing ex- 
emption from further treasonable attempts by 
him. 

At one time Khamanie declared that he 
would shoot Khama. The latter heard of it, 
and decided to meet his brother at once, know- 
ing how quickly serious trouble might arise 
with friendly help from the Boers. The head 
men in council urged that a regiment should go 
with him. “No,” said Khama, “that might 
make trouble with the Boers. If my brother 
desires to kill me, I had better go alone.” Alone 
he went, and so influenced Khamanie that there 
was peace for a time. 

“‘ Khama’s treatment of his rebellious brother 
has been chivalric in the extreme,” reported 
Lieut. Haynes, R. E., and it is not hard to agree 
with him. 

(To be continued.) 

A Moruer’s Inrituence.—The impressions 
made upon the mind of the child by its mother, 
whether good or evil, are never eradicated. As 
the wine jar ever after retains the flavor of the 
first wine put into it, so the little child never 
forgets the first principles instilled into its mind 
by the example of its mother.—James E. Griffin, 


A. M. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Word of Exhortation. 
Seconp Mont the 29th, 1896. 

Dear Frienps: I have felt drawn to speak 
a few words to Friends, and especially to those 
Friends that are isolated from Society, for I 
know how to feel for such as these, being called 
to pass through many deep trials and lonely 
hours, that I might take more time to draw 
near unto my Heavenly Father, for it is here 
alone that I find help and strength equal to 
all of his holy requirings. We are all poor 
weak babes in Christ, and cannot understand 
aright but a few words at a time, but through 
the tender mercy of our Heavenly Father, He 
oft repeats his word by presenting it fresh in 
our minds, that if we will give heed and listen to 
the word thus revealed, we will obtain strength 
by and through the dear Son of God, who gives 
us a foretaste of the heavenly bread and pure 
water, that we may not hunger nor thirst any 
more. 

Dear Friends, let us arise and lift our hearts 
unto God, our Redeemer, that we may receive 
his blessing in the fullness of his love, for great 
is our weakness, oh, God, but thy strength and 
power are beyond words to describe. In thy 
word alone do [ trust at all times, for these little 
trials are for our good, to fit and prepare us for 
that heavenly meeting with God. 

Oh, that we, as a Society, may ever have this 
bright future before our eyes day by day, ac- 
companied by such faith and love of God that 
nothing may be counted too hard for us to 
part with or pass through. The Son of God will 
give such as these a full assurance of entering 
into the heavenly mansions of eternal bliss, that 
will be more to us than words can describe. 

Oh, my dear Friends, let us cleave closely to 
the word of God; for this is pure and immov- 
able. So in this we can trust without wavering 
or stepping aside or turning to the right or to 
the left, that all may live in harmony, thus 
fulfilling our whole mission here on earth, to the 
praise and glory of God. Oh, this is my earnest 
desire for all, and especially for us as a Society, 
for oh, it is a daily work to liveup to what we, as 
a Society, profess, for out of the depths springeth 
forth living water that will heal the nations, if 
they will only come and partake thereof and 
live to the glory of God. Oh, ye that are 
brought very low in a low place, lift up your 
heads and listen to the sound of the trumpet, 
that you may hear the words thereof, fur the 
Bridegroom says, come, and the Bride says, 
come, come to the marriage supper of the Lamb 
of God, come whilst you have strength given. 
Come and partake of the rich reward of eter- 
nal life. Come and taste and see that the 
Lord is good, for his word is sure, and there 
is no guile found in his word. Why will ye 
tarry, looking at this one and that one, and 
stop by the way to build up castles that must 
soon be scattered by the four winds of heaven. 
Oh, the earnest prayer of my soul is, that we 
may all see our own hearts as in the sight of 
God, that we may receive the washing of re- 
generation, and, as it were, a live coal, fresh 
from off the altar, consuming all that is offen- 
sive in the sight of God, that we may be pure 
and spotless in the sight of our Holy Redeemer, 
that he may present us before the throne of 
God, clothed in the white robes of righteousness. 
Oh, this is a great attainment, except we follow 
closely our heavenly Guide, for He is able to 
make all things easy and the rough paths 
smooth, that we may be instruments in his 
mighty hand to bring many to the heavenly 


shores of eternal rest. I would that we all be 
encouraged to press forward in the heavenly 
way, by living in strict obedience to every com- 
mand of God. «ie 


Dealing With Offenders, 


[The following article is taken from The 
United Friend of Second Month 15th, at the 
suggestion of a correspondent living in Kansas, 
who thinks it might prove valuable in many 
places. The Editor feels that the position of an 
overseer is a very important one in the church 
—one in which a person may be extensively 
useful, or correspondingly hurtful, if he or she 
does not dwell under the government of the 
Head of the Church, and allows personal feel- 
ings, either of dislike on the one hand, or par- 
tiality on the other, to take the place of that 
pure wisdom which emanates frem the source of 


all good.—Ed. ] 


The Query addressed by each Yearly Meet- 
ting to its Monthly Meetings, on the subject of 
dealing with offenders, gives us a true picture of 
the order, the discipline, and thespirit that should 
prevail throughout the Society of Friends. 

I remember hearing, nearly fifty years ago, 
an elderly Friend remark, that “The qualifica- 
tions for an overseer are as important as those 
for an elder; but more of our members possess 
them.” This woman having served in both 
stations, and being a person of excellent judg- 
ment, seemed entitled to express as well as to 
entertain such an opinion. The remark made 
an impression on the mind of her youthful 
hearer, that time and observation have served 
to deepen rather than efface. Numerous in- 
stances might be advanced to show where un- 
tempered zeal on one hand, and timidity or 
neglect on the other have brought weakness 
over the Monthly Meeting, either by stirring 
up strife that created parties, or by allowing a 
cold indifference to freeze out the life. 

Many cases have probably been brought be- 
fore the meeting that might have been treated 
privately by the overseers, and the erring one 
restored to all the privileges and advantages of 
membership without having his name on the 
books as an offender. So, also, have many been 
neglected or delayed, until the lapse of time has 
made them much more difficult to deal with 
than they would have been in early stages: but 
most lamentable of all are those that have been 
suffered to pass unnoticed until their flagrancy 
has brought reproach upon the Society. All of 
these evils might have been avoided by the 
timely care of properly qualified-overseers per- 
forming their duties in the spirit and according 
to the manner recommended in the Query. 

Some there are who do possess the qualifica- 
tion to deal with offenders, and it is to be hoped 
that in Monthly Meetings there is a sense of dis- 
cernment that will place the appointment of 
overseer upon those who are thus fitted. 

When the discipline of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting was so altered as to make it a disown- 
able offence to sell spirituous liquors, there were 
many cases to be noticed by the overseers, and 
some of them required very careful, very tender 
treatment. The new regulation was regarded 
as an ex post facto law, and was, by those en- 
gaged in the traffic, considered an infringement 
on their private rights. A case occurrred that 
was likely to result in disownment, when & 
Friend, a valued elder belonging to another 
Monthly Meeting, felt a religious concern to 
pay a visit to the one under dealing. He went; 
not with the law in his hand, but in the spirit 
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of restoring love. This spirit was so manifested 
to the offender that he laid aside his armor 
which he had buckled on to defy the authori- 
ties, and became meek and tender. He gave up 
selling liquor, lived and died a member of the 
Society of Friends, and a man much respected 
in his neighborhood. His love and esteem for 
the elder who had visited him at the critical 
time, were handed down to his children. 

About thirty years ago, a young man living 
in the city of Philadelphia, and a birthright 
member of the Society of Friends, gave to the 
writer an account of his experience in being 
disowned. He was about joining the Episcopal 
Church, and his “ mind was fully made up” to 
attach himself to that denomination. Friends 
took up his case, visited him in love, and waited 
on him patiently fora period running through 
several months. He did not change his course, 
for he was satisfied he was pursuing the right 
one for him; but after having received his 
paper of testification, he could say that he loved 
the Society of Friends, and esteemed the men 
who had dealt with him, more than he had ever 
done before. He was a sincere man, and his 
words expressed his feeling. 

A few years later occurred a case of which 
the writer was cognizant, and one which threat- 
ened to stir a party feeling in the meeting. A 
young man was expected to accomplish his mar- 
riage contrary to the order of Society, and much 
against the wishes of his parents. Much un- 
official labor had been bestowed, but he was set 
in his purpose, and was not to be dissuaded from 
it by whatever opposition might be offered. On 
being informed that the overseers were coming 
to visit him on account of his intended trans- 
gression, he felt disturbed by the information 
and prepared to assume a defensive attitude 
toward them, or toward anyone that would in- 
terfere with him in the accomplishment of his 
purpose. Only two of the overseers came, and 
they were both men of a meek and gentle spirit. 
They spoke to him so kindly asto convince him 
at once that they had not come to persecute him, 
but to perform a service which their position as 
overseers required of them. Having informed 
him of the action that the meeting must take— 
in accordance with the Rules of Discipline— 
they affectionately bade him farewell, and (as 
he informed the writer) left him in a different 
frame of mind from the one in which they 
found him. He added, “I respected R. for 
what he said, and the other for saying nothing 
on the subject.” 

If elders, overseers and clerks were qualified 
for their respective stations, and if those ap- 
pointed to visit offenders knew what not to say, 
a3 well when and how to offer sensible advice ; 
and if all who are charged with administering 
the affairs of the church had their own wills in 
proper subjection, the labor bestowed upon trans 
gressors would be of the kind queried after; and 
where the Monthly Meeting receiving reports of 
these cases was under a religtous covering, we 
might safely conclude that its judgment would 
be in right authority. H. 





[tems. 

Who is Responsible ?—The annual exhibit of the 
Chicago municipality was made at the close of last 
year, and, as is customary, it received severe criti- 
cism from the opposition press. The mayor of 
Chicago, instead of submitting supinely to the 
strictures of the critics of his administration, took 
issue with his castigators at a banquet of the Com- 
mercial Club, at which a large number of Chicago’s 
representative business men were present, and dis- 
closed a condition of things showing that so long 


as present circumstances and conditions obtain 
the deliverance of Chicago from the political de- 
baucher is not near at hand. In response to some 
sharp criticisms upon this policy, the mayor said: 

“The mayor, within sixty days, has vetoed one 
order after another your representatives in the 
Council have obtained for representative business 
men. It is such men as those I see before me that 
get the aldermen to pass these orders. Theremedy 
is with you, not with the chief executive. You 
elect the members to the council. Elect the right 
kind of men. Talk about corruption! It is your 
high toned business men who knock at the door of 
the city council and ask for illegal franchises. Who 
bribes your Common Council, if itis bribed? It 
is not the man in the common walk of life. Who 
receives the franchises. It is your representative 
business men. It is the representative business 
man that divides the value of that franchise with 
the alderman. It is not the man in the common 
walk of life. Who is responsible for this condition 
of affairs? It is the representative citizens. Get 
after the men who tempt thealdermen. Whois the 
man who tempts the officials? It is not the man 
with the cottage, nor the man with a little home. 
The alderman divides with the business man. 
Change your Common Council if you don’t like it. 
It is in your power. What can the chief executive 
do in the face of the law? He can simply obey it.” 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

At Concord Quarterly Meeting, held in Me- 
dia on the eleventh of Second Month last, a 
committee was appointed to consider the pro- 
priety of holding one or more Youth’s Meetings 
for Divine worship at different places within 
the limits of the Quarterly Meeting, if way 
should open for such service. 

One such meeting was held in Media on the 
seventh instant, which was well attended by the 
class for whom the concern was felt, and it is 
believed was held to the honor of Truth. It 
was agreed to hold another at West Chester on 
the fourth of Fourth Month next, at half-past 
two o’clock in the afternoon. Although these 
meetings were primarily intended for our mem- 
bers of the younger and middle classes, it is not 
designed to exclude older persons, nor those not 
in membership who are in unity with our prin- 
ciples, and in the practice of attending our 
meetings. 


- a ee 


PHILADELPHIA, Third Month 13th, 186. 
A cablegram has just been received from 


Edward M. Wistar, a member of the Society of 


Friends in Philadelphia, dated at Constanti- 
nople, as follows, “ Going forward ; collect and 
wire funds to Clara Barton.” Before Edward 
M. Wistar left Philadelphia, he expected to be 
stationed at Alexandretta, which is situated in 
the centre of one of the most distressed districts 
of Armenia. 

Believing that some would be more willing 
to contribute for the help of these people in 
their dire distress, if they could be assured that 
the money would be used for the purpose in- 
tended, by an agent known in this country, 
arrangements have been made by which con- 
tributions sent to Asa S. Wing, 409 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will be forwarded to Clara 
Barton, President of the Red Cross Society, to 
be used under the direction of Edward M. Wis- 
tar. 





THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 21, 1896. 


We have received a letter from a Friend in 
North Carolina, which refers to a statement con 
tained in an editorial of Second Month 29th, to 
the purport, that a proposition introduced into 


one of our Monthly Meetings that it should take 
charge of a home mission work that had been 
started in West Philadelphia, was not adopted. 
The concern of our correspondent appears to be 
that those who are induced to enter upon such 
work, should try the spirit that prompts them, 
and wait for the putting forth of the hand of the 
Master. 

He says in North Carolina, in places of wor- 
ship, where this mission work has brought forth 
its fruits, we may see organs in the meeting 
house, which have been placed there to interest 
the young people and little children in their 
First-day schools, Christian Endeavor meetings, 
and mission societies. This favors the gradual 
introduction of changes into the regular meet- 
ings for worship, which assimilate them to the 
meetings of other professors. 

We quote from his letter the description of a 
meeting, in which the fruits of mission work 
have been fully developed—premising, that we 
do not understand it to be descriptive of meet- 
ings generally in North Carolina. 

“The minister takes his seat in the gallery, 
and the singing choir has already taken their 
seats up near him. He nods his head, and they 
sing while the congregation assembles. When 
they are all seated the minister prays; and 
after prayers, he nods his head for another 
song. They sing, and then he gets up with open- 
ed Bible in hands, reads the Scriptures, takes 
his text, preaches his sermon, and seated for a 
moment or two, then nods his head for another 
song. They sing, after which the meeting is 
dismissed—often by singing the long metre 
doxology.” 

Such a meeting cannot properly be called a 
“ Friends’ Meeting,” for there must be very 
largely an absence of the distinctive feature of 
waiting upon God to feel from Him a qualifica- 
tion to offer spiritual worship. We do not sup- 
pose that those Friends in our midst who favored 
the “ Home Mission” movement, or those else- 
where who entered upon the so-called “ revival” 
system, designed or expected such an outcome 
of their labors. But it is the natural effect of 
the course they pursued. The attractions of 
music, and the emotional surroundings, will en- 
snare the younger people, and those who are 
not under real spiritual concern for the relig- 
ious welfare of the assembly, and thus the door 
will be opened for the introduction of discord, 
diversity, confusion, and finally, separation. 





The African chief, Khama, of whom our 
friend, Jesse Edgerton, sends us an interesting 
xccount, seems to have been a remarkably fine 
specimen of a man—one in whose course can be 
traced unmistakable evidences of the good ef- 
fects produced by Christian principie. Yet we 
are not easy without remarking that, as regards 
war, he does not appear to have been fully en- 
lightened, although fully up to the standard of 
most of those who profess to be Christians. 
Judging from appearances, the period is yet 
remote when nation sball not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The claim of the United States 
to the territory known as Greer County, to which the 
State of Texas also made claim, was affirmed by a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the 16th inst. The territory in question is in the 
southwest corner of Indian Territory, and comprises 
about a million and a half acres. The President im- 
mediately issued a proclamation withdrawing from 
disposition under public land laws, of Greer County. 
The proclamation is issued on account of a claim of 
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the Choctaw Nation to Greer County, and it is to re- | a $3.85; do., patent, $3.90 a $4.10. 
main in force until the dispute is settled. Choice Penn’a, $2 

Five hundred land agents are said to have gone | $1.15 a $1.25 per 
from the various Southern States to the Northwest | held higher. 
since the first of this year with the purpose of pre- GRAIN.—No. 2 
senting the advantages of the sections they represent No. 2 mixed corn, 343 a 34 $c. 
to the Northwestern farmers, and inducing them to No. 2 white oats, 26} a 263c. 
locate in the South. The Southern Industrial Asso-| Brer CaATTLEe.— Extra, none here; good, 43 a 48c.; 
ciation, of Alabama, says that reports from its agencies | medium, 4 a 4}c.; common, 3} a 3{c. 
all over the South show that there has been a remark- SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 4a 4}c.; good, 3} a 33c.; 
able inflow of immigrants from the Northwest since | medium, 3 a 3}c.; common 2} a 2$c. Lambs, 3} a d}e. 
Christmas, and there is every indication that the im- Hogs.—6} a 64c. for good Western ; other grades, 
migration will show a very large increase as the spring | 6 a 6}c.; State hogs, 5} a 6c. 
yrogresses. Meanwhile newspapers in Nebraska, Da- ForeiGn.—It was stated in the House of Commons 
Sos and other Northwestern States allege that the | on the i6th instant that the British Government had 
trains are daily bringing disappointed farmers back | received official proposals from the United States 
from the South. Government upon the subject of the Venezuelan diffi- 

On the 14th instant, a bed of coal, said to be 100 | culty, and that these proposals were now in course of 
feet thick, was discovered at the abandoned Buck | negotiations. There is a belief in Washington that 
Mountain Colliery, near Hazleton, Pa. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, has 

There is great activity in the oil region of south-| received full instructions to enter into negotiations in 
eastern Kansas, and much is doing, both in the boring | Washington on the subject. 
of new wells, and in the development of wells already In Greater London there are consumed every year 
put down to oil. Some 2,000 wells will be opened in | about 45,000,000 gallons of malt liquor, 8,000,000 gal- 
that region within the next six months. lons of wine and 4,500,000 gallons of ardent spirits. 

A new industry, that of catching snapping turtles London contains a quarter of a million working 
for Chicago markets, has recently developed in Jeffer- | single women whose individual earnings do not aver- 
son County (Wisconsin) waters, and is being followed | age more than twenty-five cents a week. 
with pecuniary advantage. The turtles sell, live Harold Frederic, the London correspondent of the 
weight, for from 10 to 12 cents per pound. New York Times, says in his letter to that journal last 

The Cocopah volcanoes, 75 miles southwest of Yuma, | Seventh-day: “ Yesterday’s meeting between the Queen 
Ariz., were in violent eruption a few weeks since. | of England, who has been for fifty-nine vears on her 
The larger ones were emitting great volumes of smoke | throne, and the Emperor of Austria, who has been for 
and some flames, and the smaller ones were throwing | forty-eight years on his, is said to have been their first. 
out quantities of water, stones, and mud. The roar| It sounds strange enongh that the two venerable 
of the eruptions could be heard 20 miles or more. monarchs, whose capitals are only a few hundred 

A second car-load of redwood has just been shipped | miles apart, and whose countries for more than a 
from California to Nuremberg, Germany, for use in] generation have been on peculiarly friendly terms, 
making lead pencils. The cedar forests of Europe | should never have laid eyes on each other until now. 
that formerly supplied wood for pencils have been | There is undoubtedly much that is impressive in the 
practically exhausted, and experts sent to search for | spectacle of these two saddened old sovereigns at last 
a substitute reported that the California redwood ap- | coming together, and looking out, side by side, upon 
peared to be the best available material. the wild skies which overhang Christendom, vivid 

There are at present abont 13,568,000 acres of forest | with angry portents of storm; but, for once, people 
in Maine, valued at $35,250,000. Two or three New | are too busy thinking about the storm itself to dweil 
England States could be hidden away in Maine’s | much on its picturesque personal incidents, however 
woods. The latter are being made into paper at the | suggestive. Where will this storm break, and who 
rate of about 12,000 tons of pulp and paper every | will be struck first, are questions which lie at the back 
year. Some 5,000 men are employed in the pulp and j of every mind. From its turbulent birthday this year 
paper industry, and $13,000,000 capital is invested | of 1896 has worn a sinister aspect in men’s thonghts, 


Rye Four. — 
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100 pounds. Some fancy stock was 































































red wheat, 71} a 71}c. 










































































































































































































































in it. 

Michigan produces one-fifth of the iron of this 
country, mining 9,000,000 tons a year. The copper 
mines are the riche-t in the world, having produced 
over $200,000,000 worth of metal. 

Arkansas has 100,000 farms, which produce 600,000 
bales of cotton, 900,000 bushels of sweet potatoes, 
1,060,000 pounds of tobacco, 2,000 000 bushels of corn, 
and 2,000,000 bushels of wheat. From the Arkansas 
forests are cut over $20,000,000 worth of lumber every 
year. 

The State of Washington has salmon fisheries worth 
$1,500,000 a vear, and catches 10,000 fur seals. It ex- 
ports $8,000,000 worth of lumber and coal, and raises 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Kentucky is the foremost State in the production 
of hemp, and has been known to produce 25,000 tons 
a year. It produces nearly two-thirds of the American 
tobacco crop, growing in 1889, 280,000,000 pounds. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 526, which 
is 14 less than the previous week and 12 less than 
the corresp nding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 267 were males and 259 females: 97 died of 
pneumonia ; 61 of consumption; 47 of heart disease ; 
19 of old age; 18 of inflammation of the brain; 17 of 
convulsions ; 16 of Bright’s disease; 16 of apoplexy; 
15 of marasmus; 14 of measles 13 of diphtheria; 12 of 
bronchitis; 11 of peritonitis ; 10 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 10 of cancer, and 9 of paralysis. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, 1907, reg., 108 
a 109; coupon, 111 a 111}; 4’s, new, 116% a 117}; 5's, 
112} a 115%; currency 6's, 102 a 107. 

Corton was quiet, but steady, on a basis of 7} icts. per 

pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.—$13.50 a $14.00 per ton for winter in bulk, 
and $13.25 a $13.75 for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.40 a $3.55; 
do., do., straight, $3.60 a $3.75; Western winter, clear, 



































































































































































































































do.. favorite brands, higher. 





























until now faith in its evil character has become almost 
a general superstition.” 


says the London representative of the United Press, 
that the objective point of the Anglo-Egyptian ex pedi- 
tion is not Dongola, but Berber. This opinion is based 
on the news received from Cairo. 
that the plans of the expedition have been approved 
by Lord Wolseley, the commander-in-chief of the 


imizing the importance of the enterprise, and it will 
doubtless, when explaining the matter to the House 
of Commons, speak of the expedition as an Egyptian 
one, arising from the necessity of checking the pro- 
jected advance of the Mahdists into Egypt. 


$3.50 a $3.65; do., do., straight, $3.65 a $3.85; do., 
do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.25; 
do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., patent, $8.60 a $3.75 ; 
City mills, extra, $2 65 
a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.70; do., straight, $3.70 


It is the opinion in highly informed military circles, 


It has been learned 


British army. The Government is interested in min- 


It is stated that there were 2393 human beings 
killed by tigers, leopards, hyenas and panthers in 
India during the year 1894, and in the same year the 
same species of beasts, aided by snakes, killed 97,371 
head of cattle. The number of human lives destroyed 
by snakes in India in 1894 was 21,588. The number 
of wild beasts killed in the same year was 13,447, and 
the number of snakes 102,210. 

The new Italian ministry, with Marquis Di Rudini, 
President of the Council and Minister of the Interior, 
is snid to have decided Conservative leanings. 

The Italians are negotiating with King Menelek for 
peace between Italy and Abyssinia. It is said that 
King Menelek offers as much as Italy could have hoped 
for before the battle of Adowa. 

Clara Barton, President of the American Red Cress 
Society, is about renting a house in Pera. Her agents 
have started for Smyrna, having passports to Iskan- 
derun, 

A despatch from Pekin, dated the 13th instant, savs 
that the reported conclusion of a treaty between Russia 
and China is confirmed. 


The Chinese coal fields extend over upwards of 


400,000 square miles, while the English cover only 
12,000. 


The London Times of the 14th publishes a despatch 


from Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, saying 
that President Kruger is considering an important 
despatch which he received through Sir Hercules 
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Robinson, the British High Commissioner in South 
Africa, in which Joseph Chamberlain, the British 
Colonial Secretary, snggests the abrogation of the 
Anglo-Boer Convention of 1884, which gives suzer- 
ainty to Great Britain, if the Transvaal will redress 
the grievances of the Uitlanders and enfranchise the 
British subjects in the Transvaal who desire to be- 
come burghers. Chamberlain also suggests a treaty of 
amity, by the terms of which Great Britain will guar- 
antee the independence of the Transvaal. President 
Kruger has intimated that he will reply to the despatch 
in about three days. The despatch adds that the 
preparations that have been made for President 
Kruger’s visit to England indicate that he will proba- 
bly start very shortly. 

It is announced that 50,000 more troops will shortly 
be sent to Cuba. These will make a grand total of 
280,000 men who have been despatched to Cuba. 

A United Press despatch from Havana presents the 
following exhibit of the destruction of the sugar crop 
on the island: “‘ Estimating the amount of sugar at 
the mills, held back through interference with trans- 
portation, at 10,000 tons (liberal figures), the total 
amount of new crop to Third Month Ist, becomes 63,- 
298 tons. If the second half of the grinding season 
does as well as the first, the total yield for Cuba for 
1896 will be 126,596 tons. Last year the crop was 
estimated at 1,000,000 tons. The probable shortage 
this year will, therefore, be 873,000 tons, or over 87 
per cent. of a normal crop. These figures contain only 
one element of doubt—that is, as to whether the de- 
cree of General Wevler, that planters shall grind, 
or of Gomez, that they shall not grind, will be en- 
forced. Gomez at present occupies eight-tenths of the 
sugar producing districts. He has more men, and 
seems better able to enforce his decree than ever be- 
fore. Therefore, the estimate of 63,000 tons for the 
balance of the season is on the long side. The elimi- 
nation of over 800,000 tons will undoubtedly affect 
the price of sugar all over the world. It will also affect 
the credit of Spain, which was the purpose of Gomez 
in ordering the stoppage of grinding. What is true 
of the sugar crop is practically true of tobacco, as will 
be seen later. 


NOTICES. 

Tract AssociATION OF Frrenps.— The Annual 
Meeting will be held in the Committee Room of the 
Arch Street Meeting-house, on the evening of the 25th 
inst., at 8 o’clock. All interested Friends are invited 
te attend. Epwarp Maris, Clerk. 


ScHoo For INDIAN CHILDREN, Tunesassa, N. Y. 
—Wanted, a well qualified woman Friend as teacher, 
to enter upon her duties about Fifth Month Ist. Ap- 
plication may be made to 

ANN W. Fry, 870 N. Sixth St.. Phila. 
CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St., Phila. 


Westrrown BoarpinG Scuoor.—The General Com- 
mittee meet in Philadelphia on the 27th inst., (Sixth- 
day), at 11 A.M. The Committee on Irstraction meet 
the same day, at 9 A.M. Wma. Evans, Clerk. 


Westtown BoarDING ScHOoL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZeBepreE Hares, Sup't. 


EVENING MEETING, FourTH AND ARCH STREETS. 
— Next Fifth day, the 26th instant, an evening 
meeting will be held in the Arch Street House, at 8 
o'clock. 
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Diep, on the morning of the fifteenth of Second 
Month, 1896, at his residence, near Springville, Iowa, 
SamuEL W. STanLey, in the seventy-eighth year of 
his age. A member and elder of Springville Monthly 
and Particular Meeting of Friends. We humbly trust 
he has been gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe 
into the heavenly garner. 

——, near Barnesville, Ohio, Second Month 10th, 
1896, AMASA FRAME, in the fifty-seventh year of his 
age. A member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. He bore a lingering, and at times distress- 
ing, illness with mnch patience, and an earnest desire 
to be fully prepared forthe great change that awaited 
him seemed mercifully granted, so that he could say, 
when near the close, to the tearful ones around him, 
“Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves.” 





